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LANDSCAPE IN AMERICAN POETRY. 

FROM DRAWINGS BY J. APPLETON BROWN. 



V. 



WE seek summer landscapes in poetry, as elsewhere, for cool- 
ness, for soothing, for seclusion, and peace. And we feel 
these elements, with some of our singers, in the very flow of 



their verse. The rhythms of Nature glide through their mea- 
sures when they sing of her, and their flowers and trees spring 
into being to the tones of some subtle, all-harmonising music, even 




11 And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
. And rushing of the flume." 

Longfellow's " Flo7uer-de-Luce." 



as do hers. For the blossoms whose home is in quiet, green 
nooks, beside lakelet or cascade, or 

* " Where rivulets dance their wayward round " — 

growing up, as did Wordsworth's maiden, "in sun and shower," 
to embody the enchantments of their birthplace, are in their Naiad- 
like freshness mutely eloquent with the 

" Beauty born of murmuring sound," 

which passes into their looks, as the poet makes it 



" Pass into her face." 

Such a blossom is the " Flower-de-Luce " of Longfellow — 

" Dwelling by still rivers 
Or solitary mere, 
Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir." 

No matter if man has come near with his noisy inventions, the 
azure flag-lily sits undisturbed beside her mirroring pool : — 
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1 Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 

Of spindle and of loom, 
And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 



" Born in the purple, born to joy and pleasance, 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 
But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 




" Of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle 

through 
Some woodland gap." 

Lowell's " To the Dandelion 



' Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water's dusky quiet." 

Lowell's "The Birch-Tree? 



The burnished dragon-fly is thine attendant, 

And tilts against the field, 
And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent, 

With steel-blue mail and shield. 

' Thou art the Iris, fair among the fairest, 
Who, armed with golden rod, 
And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god." 



Whether or not this Iris may be the same flower that illumines 
the text of Phebe Cary's " Field-Preaching," hers, too, has a pre- 
sence and a message worth attention : — 

" And the right royal lily, putting on 
Her robes, more rich than those of Solomon, 
Opened her gorgeous missal in the sun, 
And thanked Him soft and low, 
Whose gracious, liberal hand had clothed her so." 
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Sometimes we meet with a poem from an unfamiliar author, 
which, by its beauty, reminds us that now, as always, some of the 
most poetic natures may be living unheard of and unseen in their 
chosen retirement, like the flowers and streams they sing of. Such 
a poem is "Birch-Stream," bearing the signature of Anna Boyn- 
ton Averill : — 

" At noon, within the dusty town, 
Where the wild river rushes down, 
And thunders hoarsely all day long, 



I think of thee, my hermit stream, 
Low singing in thy summer dream 
Thine idle, sweet, old, tranquil song. 

' Northward, Katahdin's chasmed pile 
Looms through thy low, long, leafy aisle ; 

Eastward, Olamon's summit shines ; 
And I, upon thy grassy shore, 
The dreamful, happy child of yore, 

Worship before mine olden shrines. 




" Through the green lanes of the country, 

Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder." 

Longfellow's u Hiawatha? 



1 Again the sultry noontide hush 
Is sweetly broken by the thrush, 

Whose clear bell rings and dies away 
Beside thy banks, in coverts deep, 
Where nodding buds of orchis sleep 

In dusk, and dream not it is day. 



" Again the wild cow-lily floats 
Her golden freighted, tented boats 

In thy cool coves of softened gloom, 
O'ershadowed by the whispering reed, 
And purple plumes of pickerel-weed, 
And meadow-sweet in tangled bloom. 
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" The startled minnows dart in. flocks 
Beneath thy glimmering amber rocks, 

If but a zephyr stir the brake ; 
The silent swallow swoops, a flash 
Of light — and leaves, with dainty plash, 

A ring of ripples in her wake." 

Poets and painters love the meadow-sweet, as they should, for 
its name does not belie its unpretending summer loveliness. A 




glimpse and 
Arnold :— 



k Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall." 

Longfellow's u Curfew." 



a waft of it come to us from the pen of George 

44 The creamy banks of meadow-sweet 
Along the mill-stream's margin grow, 
Where honey-bees with pollened feet 
Hum softly to and fro. 

44 The sound is sweet, the fragrance rare, 
As summer breezes float along ; 
And round me, all the summer air 
Is full of scent and song." 



There are trees which have in them the ripple of running brooks, 
and one of them is the birch, which Lowell has made so like a 
living being in its shy, tremulous gracefulness :— 

44 Upon the brink of some wood-nestled lakelet, 
Thy foliage, like the tresses of a Dryad, 
Dripping about thy slim white stem, whose shadow 
Slopes quivering down the water's dusky quiet, 

Thou shrink'st, as on her bath's edge would some startled Dryad. 

" Whether my heart with hope or sorrow tremble, 
Thou sympathisest still ; wild and unquiet, 
I fling me down ; thy ripple, like a river 
Flows valleyward, where calmness is, and by it 
My heart is floated down into the land of quiet." 

And we cannot turn away from rivulets, and lakes, and mill- 
streams, without reminding ourselves of the same poet's " Beaver 
Brook," for scarcely another streamlet flows through our native 
verse with so sweet a charm : — 

'* Warm noon brims full the valley's cup, 
The aspen's leaves are scarce astir ; 



Only the little mill sends up 
Its busy, never-ceasing burr. 

" Beneath a long buttonwood 

The mill's red door lets forth the din ; 
The whitened miller, dust-imbued, 
Flits past the square of dark within. 

" No mountain torrent's strength is here ; 
Sweet Beaver, child of forest still, 
Heaps its small pitcher to the ear, 
And gently waits the miller's will. 

" The miller dreams not at what cost 

The quivering mill-stones hum and whirl, 
Nor how for every turn are tost 
Armfuls of diamond and of pearl." 

Not unlike the meanderings of a brook are the windings of 
many a country road, bordered with blossoming thickets and lean- 
ing trees, and opening upon unexpected vistas of lovely scenery. 
More suggestive, indeed, are the changes of the footpath or the 
highway, as revealing more traces of the human life which has 
made there its pilgrimage or encampment. And, in itself, what is 
more picturesque than an ancient, deserted thoroughfare, where 
brambles and moss-grown rocks, old willows and lichen-draped 
fences, and wild-roses entangled with nodding ferns, have it all 
their own way by right of undisturbed possession ? For some- 
thing very delightful of this kind, one seldom need go far to seek, 
anywhere in the country. 

" Only a bit of the highway, sunning itself on the hill ; 
By it the beautiful river, singing a song in the mill. 

" Only a bit of the highway I see as I sit by the door ; 
And the valley is pleasant behind it, and the valley is pleasant before " — 

sings Hiram Rich, whose songs, if neither many nor widely known, 
are very sweet. And Bryant leads us through one of his lovely 
wood-paths by a most delicate thread of music : — 

" From the dusty path there opens, 
Eastward, an unknown way ; 
Above its windings pleasantly 
The woodland branches play. 

44 A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of the trees, 
Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 
Before the entering breeze. 

11 Along those pleasant windings 
I would my journey lay, 
Where the shade is cool, and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away." 

And where does such another " Gleam of Sunshine " fall, as on 
the wayside picture so familiar to us through the beautiful lines of 
Longfellow ? — 

" Here runs the highway to the town 
There the green lane descends, 
Through which I walked to church with thee, 
O gentlest of my friends ! 

44 The shadow of the linden-trees 
Lay moving on the grass ; 
Between them and the moving boughs, 
A shadow, thou didst pass. 

44 I saw the branches of the trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover-blossoms in the grass 
Rise up to kiss thy feet." 

But it is not always sunlit openings, and living forms like this 
fair human vision, that one sees by the rural roadside. The same 
sweet singer gives us, elsewhere, a hint of the gloomier shadow 
which falls across our accustomed paths : — 
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" Ye who sometimes, in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls grey with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 
On a half-effaced inscription 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and full of heart-break " — 

and, one and all, we recognise ourselves as included among the 
saunterers or wayfarers addressed. 

A country burial-place ! How unlike the flower-strewn green- 
ness, the cloistered seclusion of an old English churchyard, is the 
scene that is suggested by those words ! Arid and shadeless, its 
rudely-enclosed desolation makes us shudder as over our own com- 
ing fate, hinting so forcibly the neglect which follows forgetful- 
ness when we pass from human sight. And sometimes the ungra- 
cious hand of well-meaning Care exaggerates its bareness by inter- 
fering with the wild ministries of Nature, who seldom performs 
her wayside work for the living or the dead in any unlovely way. 
When left to herself, she does her best to render these deserted 
retreats picturesque. 

The poet Whittier has truthfully sketched " The Old Burying- 
Ground :" — 

" Our vales are sweet with fern and rose ; 
Our hills are maple-crowned ; 
But not from them our fathers chose 
The village burying-ground. 

44 The dreariest spot in all the land 
To death they set apart ; 
With scanty grace from Nature's hand, 
And none from that of Art. 

44 A winding wall of mossy stone, 
Frost-flung and broken, lines 
A lonesome acre thinly grown 
With grass and wandering vines. 

" Without the wall the birch-tree shows 

Its drooped and tasselled head ; 

Within, a stag-horned sumach grows, 

Fern-leafed, with spikes of red. 

" Low moans the river from its bed ; 
The distant pines reply : 
Like mourners shrinking from the dead. 
They stand apart and sigh. 

" Yet still the wilding flowers would grow, 
The golden leaves would fall, 
The seasons come, the seasons go, 
And God be good to all. 

44 Above the graves the blackberry hung 
In bloom and green its wreath ; 
And harebells swung as if they rung 
The chimes of peace beneath. 

44 The beauty Nature loves to share, 
The gifts she hath for all, 
The common light, the common air, 
O'er-crept the graveyard's wall ! " 

Upon all graves the sunset shadows fall gently and solemnly, 
through the tolling of twilight winds— the only "curfew" known 
to our shores, except that rung by some minstrel's hand, unless 
we can hear a mediaeval echo in the ringing of the village nine- 
o'clock bell : — 

44 Cover the embers, 

And put out the light ; 
Toil comes with the morning, 
And rest with the night. 
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" Song sinks into silence ; 
The story is told ; 
The windows are darkened, 
The hearthstone is cold. 

44 Darker and darker 

The black shadows fall ; 
vSleep and oblivion 
Reign over all." 

The darkness of the last shadowing sleep which everywhere 
makes sharp contrast with the brightness of sunshine and the 
gladness of living creatures, cannot be left out of a landscape 
traversed by human feet, but it almost always harmonises itself 
with the sheltering peace of Nature. In " Thanatopsis," the glory 
of the visible universe enrobes man, sinking to his final slumber 
on the bosom of earth ; and every poet, whose inner vision is un- 
clouded, brings some ray to soften the gloom : — 

44 Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play ! " 




11 The rising moon has hid the stars ; 

Her level rays, like golden bars, 

Lie on the landscape green." 

Longfellow's " Endymion" 

Returning from reveries too sombre, there is cheer in the mild 
illumination of moonlight, which enfolds earth as in a dream. The 
half unreal shapes and tints around us, the mystical atmosphere 
which invests everything, are 'as dim, far-off hints of the coming 
dawn, which, were it not daily repeated, would be a miracle too 
radiant for belief. 
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Under the rays of the moon, our common trodden footpaths 
look phantasmal. The wonder-world of myth and faerie seems 
not an impossible creation, amid the illusions of moonlight, where- 
in the landmarks of our every-day outlook are lost. Who shall 
say, lingering in the spell of that glamour, that the legend of Endy- 
mion was a fable only ? — 

41 The rising moon has hid the stars ; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 

" And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
Had dropped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low." 

What moonlight is by a lake-side, by the beautiful lake which 
the former dusky tenantry of our hills and woods poetically named 
"The Smile of the Great Spirit," has been outlined for us in 
Whittier's verses : — 

" Yon mountain's side is black with night, 

While, broad-orbed, o'er its gleaming crown, 



The moon, slow rounding into sight, 
On the hushed inland sea looks down. 

" How start to light the clustering isles, 

Each silver-hemmed ! How sharply show 
The shadows of their rocky piles 
And tree-tops in the wave below ! 

" How far and strange the mountains seem, 
Dim looming through the pale, still light ! 
The vague, vast grouping of a dream, 
They stretch into the solemn night." 

Winding streamlets, woodland pools and waterfalls, embowered 
roadsides, and the soft glow of moonlight upon the resting-places 
of the living and the dead — these are not peculiar to any country — 
these are to be found everywhere. But, because universal, they 
are not less American. And the pictures herein gathered have an 
interest of their own, as showing in what loving manner native 
singer and artist have sketched peaceful nooks and by-ways, such 
as the poets of all lands have delighted to wreathe about with 
song. 

Lucy Larcom. 



THE IRON-SMITH 




HE history of labour is the history of civilisation, 
the scale of the progress accomplished, and the 
foreshadow of all future improvement. In no 
other way can a thorough knowledge of our own 
civilisation be acquired than by looking back at 
the path mankind have passed over, and by exam- 
ining all the footprints they have left behind. An 
exhibition in which the history of labour were represented by an 
uninterrupted series of objects, chronologically and scientifically 
arranged, would, we deem, bring us nearer to the solution of the 
puzzling problem of our origin than all the volumes of metaphysical 
disquisitions that have ever been printed. We deem that the use- 
fulness of anything in this direction cannot be over-estimated ; and 
this is why we have undertaken to illustrate the art of the smith, 
undoubtedly one of the most important and oldest in the world. 

It is impossible to ascribe to any certain epoch and person the 
invention of working in metals ; it dates, however, from the pre- 
historical times, and all the oldest mythologies have a divinity to 




No. i. 



No. 2. 



which it was attributed. Tubal-Cain ot the Hebrews, and Vul- 
can of the pagans, seem to be only one myth, and the reproduc- 
tion of old Hindostanic traditions. 



It is an accepted opinion that the art of the smith has its root 
in the right of property. As soon as the idea of meutn and luu?n 
entered the human mind, say the majority of writers, just so soon 
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were the contrivances of this art called into requisition. We think, 
however, that its origin can be traced further back to an earlier 
age of the world, and to another cause. It is evident that, to pro- 
vide against the attacks of wild beasts, man must have secured 
the entrance of the cave or hut in which he dwelt by some means 
or other. However rude, those manifestations of man's ingenuity 
foreshadow the contrivances applied later on to secure property. 
Wood was undoubtedly the first material employed in their con- 
struction, and very likely they were at first simple wooden bars 
and bolts. In fact, such is even at the present day the means by 
which many tribes of savages fasten their doors. Wood seems to 
have long filled the office of copper, brass, and iron, even among 
civilised nations ; the basso-rilievos of the great Temple of Karnac 
prove that the Egyptians used wooden locks even when they were 
at the height of their civilisation. M. Bonomi actually found in 
the ruins of Nineveh a wooden lock which appears to have secured 
the gate of an apartment in one of the palaces of Khorsabad. It 
is the oldest lock yet discovered. " At the end of the chamber, 
just behind the first bulls," he says,* "was formerly a strong gate 

* Bonomi's u Ninive e i suoi Palazzi." 



